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AMONG  the  revolters  from  the  articles 
of  Scots  Calvinism,  there  are  those 
who  felt  their  atmosphere  stifling,  were 
rebels  through  the  lungs  and  limbs,  and 
sought  another  air  for  the  sake  of  a  whole 
some  and  joyous  manhood.  That  kind  of 
rebellion  was  exemplified  by  Stevenson 
and  Drummond. 

Not  against  restriction  of  thought  did 
they  revolt  so  much  as  against  constriction 
of  breath.  They  desired  conditions  of 
chest  expansion,  capacity  for  more  vital 
breathing,  room  for  a  larger  heart. 

While  others,  with  intellectual  uneasi 
ness,  rose  up  against  Calvinistic  dogmatism, 
they,  with  nervous  unrest,  were  in  opposi 
tion  to  Calvinistic  deformation.  To  them 
the  air  of  the  dogmatic  region  was  stuffy  : 
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there  was  not  enough  mental  ozone  in  it : 
they  needed  to  be  out  into  the  open,  with 
the  bracing  mountain  elixir  or  the  saline 
sea-ether,  and  the  sense  of  deep  draughts 
of  spiritual  vigour. 

Their  rebellion  was  not  polemic  but 
psychic.  They  had  a  dislike  to  the  kind 
of  manhood  produced  by  Calvinism  :  it 
was  too  lank  and  grim  for  their  taste. 
They  had  an  ideal  of  a  fuller  and  lovelier 
manliness  and  for  its  realization  desired 
fresh  air,  evolving  emotion,  and  dignifying 
spirituality. 

Stevenson  and  Drummond  were,  indeed, 
both  heretics  mentally — unbelievers,  wan 
derers  from  the  orthodox  fold  ;  but  they 
were  such  as  men  of  feeling,  rather  than 
as  rationalists.  They  did  not  attack 
dogmas  in  controversial  fashion,  nor  dis 
pute  points  of  faith  on  logical  lines ;  but 
they  were  none  the  less  opposers  of  the 
dogmatic  temper.  They  had  imagination 
and  the  poetic  spirit,  and  looked  out  on 
life  from  another  point  of  view  and  with 
other  eyes  than  the  dogmatist  did 

They   are  striking  illustrations   of  the 
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radical  wrongness  of  the  orthodox  con 
ception  of  uniformity  of  thought,  and  of 
the  serviceable  operation  of  the  law  of 
variation.  Each  had  an  originality  for 
which  there  was  no  allowance  in  the  creed 
bound  circle  of  Calvinistic  life,  and  which 
inevitably  took  them  out  into  regions 
which  conventionality  had  not  sanctified. 

Both  were  poets  and  philosophers ;  each 
a  preacher — Drummond  more  specifically 
theological — and  both  influential  in  direct 
ing  thought  and  inspiring  feeling.  ^There 
is  a  notable  resemblance  in  their  mental 
make :  the  same  kind  of  light  shines  from 
their  books  and  they  arrive  on  the  same 
eminence. 

Stevenson  was  most  prolific  as  a  story 
teller  :  Drummond  told  tales  incidentally  ; 
both  were  radiant  centres  of  amusement 
and  education  for  children  and  had  some 
thing  to  say  to  students.  Stevenson  by 
temperament  was  a  revolter  from  the 
confinement  and  monotony  of  orthodoxy. 
Bred  in  it,  and  pressed  to  conform,  he 
early  rebelled  and  went  his  own  way. 
He  could  not  take  to  the  ultra-Calvinism 
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of  his  conscientious  father.  The  old  man 
was  a  critic  of  the  Church,  but  of  a  re 
actionary  sort,  being  in  favour  of  a  more 
rigorous  belief  and  practice  than  it 
sanctioned. 

Stevenson's  nurse  was  a  Calvinist  also, 
and  through  her  his  mind  was  filled  with 
the  materials  of  orthodoxy.  As  has  been 
said,  '  Scotch  Calvinism,  its  metaphysic 
and  questionings  of  Fate,  "  free  will,  fore 
knowledge  absolute,"  what  it  invariably 
awakens,  was  much  with  him,  in  the 
sense  of  reprobation  and  the  gloom  born 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  abounding  joy  in  the 
sense  of  the  elect ;  the  Covenanters  in 
their  wild  resolution,  the  moss  troopers  and 
their  dare  devilrie,  Pentland  risings  and 
fights  of  Rullion  Green :  he  not  only 
never  forgot  them,  but  they  mixed  them 
selves  in  his  very  breath  of  life  and  made 
him  a  great  questioner.' 

O,  I  wad  like  to  ken,  to  the  beggar  wife  says  I — 
The  reason  o'  the  cause  an'  the  wherefore  o' 

the  why, 

Wi'  mony  anither  riddle  brings  the  tear  into  my  e'e, 
It's  gey  an'  easy  spierin' ,  says  the  beggar  wife  to  me. 
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The  reverent  attitude  of  his  '  spierin  '  is 
humorously  shown  in  his  ironical  inter 
rogatory — 

It's  a  different  thing  that  I  demand, 

Though  humble  as  can  be — 
A  statement  fair  in  my  Maker's  hand 

To  a  gentleman  like  me  : 
A  clear  account  writ  fair  an'  broad, 

An'  a  plain  apologie  : 
Or  the  deevil  a  ceevil  word  to  God 

From  a  gentleman  like  me. 

But  much  of  the  Calvinistic  influence 
passed  into  his  soul  and  qualified  it. 
His  sense  of  the  terrible,  the  grim,  and 
the  ruthless  was  born  of  it.  His  ethical 
substance,  his  strenuous  determination, 
his  uprightness  belong  to  it  also. 

But  even  on  that  basis  he  could  not 
build  according  to  the  pattern  of  his  father. 
He  heard  another  call,  saw  another  archi 
tecture,  and  moved  to  another  goal. 

His  features  were  Scotch  in  their  con 
genital  lines  :  the  high  cheek  bones,  the 
conical  head,  the  large  nose,  the  heavy 
lip,  the  subdued  chin  are  unmistakably 
Scottish.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
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eye  betokening  a  variation — a  strange, 
gipsy-like,  heathen  glamour  which  gave 
his  face  its  characteristic  expression.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  blend  of  Hume,  Scott,  and 
Rousseau  or  of  John  Knox  and  Prince 
Charlie.  His  friend  and  critic  described 
him — '  A  deal  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of 
Puck,  much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of 
all,  and  something  of  the  Shorter  Catechist.' 

In  one  respect,  he  was  a  sport  from  his 
engineering  ancestry,  and  in  another  a 
complemental  development  of  their  light 
house  building  power.  He  felt  that, 
although  he  wrought  in  another  field,  he 
was  a  true  successor  of  his  laborious 
fathers. 

Emerson  says,  '  Nature  balances  each 
man  with  his  opposite.'  In  Stevenson 
we  see  an  effort  of  Nature  to  balance 
the  Scottish  Calvinistic  man  deliberately 
moulded  on  Hebraic  lines.  The  Hebrew 
literature,  with  its  pattern  man,  was  taken 
as  the  divine  instruction  as  to  manhood, 
and  life  was  piously  set  on  its  lines.  But 
God  did  not  intend  the  Jewish  character 
to  be  isolated  and  perpetuated  :  it  was 
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made  to  blend  with  others  for  the  sake 
of  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
human.  And,  as  Stevenson's  biographer 
says,  '  the  Greek  element  in  life  must  be 
added  to  the  Hebrew,  the  lighter  facts 
must  balance  the  darker  and  more  sombre. 
This  kind  of  manhood,  with  its  all  round 
balance  and  harmony  Stevenson  achieved. 
As  he  conceived  of  it,  normal  human  life 
was  something  clean  and  healthy  as  well 
as  robust,  lived  in  the  open  air,  freshened 
by  a  breeze  ;  and  this  frank  and  natural 
ideal  dominated  all  departments  of  his 
thought.  It  gave  their  tone  to  his  moral 
and  spiritual  judgments,  and  it  culminated 
in  that  Gospel  of  Happiness  which  is  at 
once  his  highest  and  most  characteristic 
message.' 

But  the  blend  in  Stevenson  was  richer 
than  that  made  by  the  mixture  of  Hebraic 
and  Grecian  elements,  for,  as  Kelman  well 
puts  it,  'he  had  a  Hebrew  conscience  and 
a  Greek  imagination,  a  Scottish  sense  of 
sin  and  a  French  delight  in  beauty.  Pagan 
in  the  frank  delight  in  pleasant  and  bright 
things,  Puritan  in  the  austerity  of  his 
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moral  judgments,  he  appreciated  the 
strength  of  rude  elemental  virtues  and 
also  the  delicacy  of  spiritual  refinements.' 
Those  who  have  studied  the  pictures  of 
Scottish  life  under  the  influence  of  Calvin 
ism  given  by  George  MacDonald  in  '  Alec 
Forbes/  '  David  Elginbrod  '  and  '  Robert 
Falconer '  are  aware  of  the  '  belated 
Hebraism  '  lingering  in  Scottish  life — the 
terror,  the  bareness,  the  selfishness — and 
if  they  turn  to  Stevenson's  writings  they 
will  find  the  antidote  which  he  as  a  revolter 
applied  in  order  to  free,  enlarge,  and 
beautify  the  Scottish  soul.  The  Hebrew 
had  no  humour  :  oppression  made  him 
morose,  and  his  sore  struggle  for  life 
produced  sordidness  of  the  plodding 
penurious  sort ;  and  the  Scotsman  piously 
took  after  him.  But  the  greatest  rebel 
from  Calvinism  native  to  Scotland  had 
torrential  humour  of  a  caustic  sort  which 
delighted  in  satire  ;  and  it  was  given  to 
Stevenson  to  have  a  sweet,  breezy,  merry 
humour  which  set  the  lips  to  smile  and  the 
eyes  to  beam.  'Twas  his  to  show  '  a 
glorious  morning  face,'  to  transfigure  '  the 
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rigid  feature  '  which  the  Catechism  had 
given  to  the  Scot. 

In  his  eyes  Scottish  humanity  was  un 
gainly  ;  Scottish  theology  too  severe ; 
Scottish  religion  too  abject,  and  Scottish 
morality  too  bare.  He  expressed  not  a 
little  disgust  at  the  whole  thing.  He 
revolted  early  from  the  pharisaic,  vapid, 
\vearisome  Sunday.  '  A  plague  o'  these 
Sundays  !  How  the  church  bells  ring  up 
the  sleeping  past !  I  cannot  go  in  to  the 
sermon  ;  memories  ache  too  hard,  and  so 
I  hide  out  here  under  the  blue  heavens 
beside  the  Kirk  whelmed  in  leaves.' 

And  yet  the  obnoxious  thing  haunted 
him,  permeated  his  thought  and  shaped 
and  coloured  all  his  work.  Japp  says, 
'  When  he  reached  out  his  hand  with 
the  desire  of  pleasure  conferring,  lo  and 
behold,  as  he  wrote,  a  hand  from  his 
forefathers  stretched  out,  and  he  was 
pulled  backwards  so  that,  as  he  confessed, 
his  writings  were  apt  to  shame,  perhaps 
to  degrade  the  beginnings.' 

As  '  the  Shorter  Catechist,'  he  was 
prone  to  casuistry,  wistful  introspection, 
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and  problems.  In  its  earlier  movements, 
his  mind  was  crossed  by  terror  and  joy, 
and  in  after  years  he  felt  the  burden 
brought  by  Calvinistic  speculation  on 
election  and  reprobation,  even  when  he 
had  cast  off  in  thought  the  dogmas  relating 
thereto.  He  never  could  get  rid  of  the 
spiritual  effect  of  Calvinism  although 
revolted  from  it.  He  felt  the  anguish 
accompanying  the  endeavour  to  pull  down 
the  old  house  of  faith  and  build  the  new — 

Old  is  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  good, 
Very  old  and  thick  the  wood  ; 
Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout  ? 
Beware  !    the  root  is  wrapped  about 
Your  mother's  heart,  your  father's  bones, 
And,  like  the  mandrake,  comes  with  groans. 

Writing  of  the  religion  of  an  old  honest 
countryman,  he  describes  his  own  :  '  One 
who  has  grown  a  long  while  in  the  sweat 
of  laborious  noons  and  under  the  stars  at 
night,  a  frequenter  of  hills  and  forests,  has 
in  the  end  a  sense  of  communion  with  the 
powers  of  the  universe,  and  amicable  re 
lations  towards  his  God.  .  .  .  His  religion 
does  not  repose  upon  the  choice  of  logic ; 
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it  is  the  poetry  of  the  man's  experience, 
the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  his  life.' 

Stevenson  was  an  out-of-doors  man,  a 
vagrant,  hail-fellow-well-met  with  all  way 
farers — 

You  go  with  me  the  selfsame  way — 
The  selfsame  air  for  me  you  play  : 
For  I  do  think  and  so  do  you, 
It  is  the  tune  to  travel  to  ... 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

We  need  not  go  to  him  for  Theology, 
formal  religion,  or  any  pious  talk,  for  he 
appears  contemptuous  of  God  at  times, 
as  in  '  The  Counterblast  Ironical,'  and  a 
scapegrace  ;  but  he  has  a  poet's  Theism 
and  the  worship  of  a  soul  true  to  its  holiest 
feelings. 

The  man  who  wrote  '  a  plague  o'  these 
Sundays  '  lived  to  write  a  '  Lowden  Sab 
bath  Morn  '  glorifying  the  solemn  stir  in 
preparation  for  the  Kirk. 

Where  his  Theism  appears  it  is  natural 
istic.  Describing  the  night  in  Vailima  in 
which  '  we  must  sit  in  the  dark,  while  the 
rain-wind  roared  and  the  boughs  beat  on 
the  roof,  and  we  must  sit  in  silence  also  .  .  . 
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in  such  hours  .  .  .  there  is  communion 
impossible  in  any  Chapel  of  Ease,  even  in 
any  Cathedral.  You  are  alone  with  God  : 
with  one  face  of  him,  that  is,  which  he 
who  blinks,  blinks  at  his  peril.' 

On  speculative  theological  questions  he 
was  all  his  life  '  a  bewildered  child.'  '  As 
one  goes  on,  the  wood  seems  to  thicken, 
the  footfall  to  narrow,  and  the  House 
Beautiful  on  the  hill's  summit  to  draw 
further  and  further  away.'  Sad  yet 
jaunty  he  feels — 

Whereso'er  the  highways  tend. 
Be  sure  there's  nothing  at  the  end. 

The  Calvinism  of  his  early  home  atmo 
sphere  was,  in  its  autocratic  pressure, 
responsible  for  a  spell  of  Atheism,  but  his 
was  not  the  Atheistic  temperament.  He 
found  that  while  '  the  Church  was  not 
right,  the  Anti-Church  was  not  right  either.' 
He  felt  he  was  '  born  with  a  sentiment  of 
something  moving  in  things,  of  an  infinite 
attraction  and  horror  coupled.'  The 
'  horror  '  yielded  to  the  '  attraction  '  :  he 
obeyed  his  own  advice — '  Revere  the 
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Maker :  lift  up  thine  eyes  to  his  style 
and  manners  of  the  sky,'  and  he  found 
God  as  '  the  Master  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains.'  Writing  to  Henley  he  said — 

Sursum  Corda  : 

Heave  ahead  : 

Here's  Luck. 

Art  and  Blue  Heaven, 

April  and  God's  larks, 

Green  reeds  and  the  sky-scattering  river, 

A  stately  music. 

Enter  God  ! 

Ay,  but  you  know,  until  a  man  can  write 
that  '  Enter  God '  he  has  made  no  art  ! 
'  Come  let  us  take  counsel  together  and 
make  some  !  ' 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  for  Stevenson 
to  say  '  Enter  God.'  As  Kelman  says, 
'  In  the  saddest  and  bravest  song  he  ever 
wrote,  he  turns  from  the  bewilderment  of 
a  Tu'e  which  for  the  time  had  lost  faith  and 
almost  lost  hope,  to  strenuous  and 
courageous  action  as  a  last  resort  and 
citadel — 

God  if  this  were  faith  ?  .  .  . 

To  go  on  for  ever  and  fail  and  go  on  again 
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And  be  mauled  to  the  earth  and  arise, 
And  contend  for  the  shade  of  a  word  and 

A  thing  not  seen  with  the  eyes. 
With  the  help  of  a  broken  hope  for  a  pillow  at 

night 

That  somehow  the  right  is  the  right. 
And  the  smooth  shall  bloom  from  the  rough  : 

Lord,  if  that  were  enough  ? 

It  was  enough  for  the  perplexed  hour, 
but  he  reached  a  '  calmer  and  more  as 
sured  point  '- 

So  far  have  I  been  led, 

Lord,  by  thy  will : 

So  far  I  have  followed,  Lord,  and  wandered  still. 
I  hear  the  signal,  Lord — I  understand 
The  night  at  thy  command 
Comes.     I    will    eat    and    sleep,    and    will    not 
question  more. 

Stevenson's  life  was  a  rebuke  to  ortho 
doxy  in  several  ways.  It  was  a  protest 
against  repression  of  individuality  by 
insistence  on  conformity  to  dogmatic 
standards.  It  was  a  vindication  of  origin 
ality,  the  right  of  the  soul  to  put  its  own 
interpretation  on  things  and  have  its  own 
things  for  interpretation.  It  was  a  rebuke 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  orthodoxy,  to  its 
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arbitrary  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular,  to  its  outkeeping  of  scepticism 
and  stigmatizing  of  reason  ;  and  of  its 
disparagement  of  Nature  and  scorn  of 
Humanity.  The  playful  style  of  Stevenson 
makes  his  spiritual  struggle  seem  slight, 
but  there  are  evidences  that  it  was  severe. 
We  discern  the  severity  of  it  in  his  calling 
the  New  Testament  '  an  unsettling  book/ 
He  was  aware  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and 
had  been  its  disciple  in  his  own  way.  He 
made  a  study  of  Christ  for  himself,  as  all 
earnest  souls  have  to  do,  and,  in  the  reaction 
from  the  infidelity  of  Christendom,  he  took 
refuge,  with  a  touch  of  his  father's  rigour, 
in  a  sterner  view  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

But  it  is  not  for  Theology  or  Christology 
that  we  are  indebted  to  Stevenson  so  much 
as  for  his  example  of  liberation  from 
dogmatism,  and  his  abomination  of  the 
cant  connected  with  it.  He  delivered  his 
soul  from  '  rank  conformity  '  which  sup 
pressed  the  religious  spirit,  and  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  the  patent  insincerity  of 
the  ordinary  preaching. 

In  a  sweetly  persuasive  way  Stevenson 
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sounded  the  note  of  a  healthier,  loftier 
life,  in  which,  with  the  windows  of  the 
heart  open  to  the  divine  blue  day,  there 
would  be  fulness  of  joy.  To  that  life  he 
calls : 

Forth  from  the  casement,  on  the  plain 
Where  honour  has  the  world  to  gain 
Pour  forth,  and  bravely  do  your  part, 
Oh  knight  of  the  unshielded  heart  ! 
Forth  and  for  ever  forward  !    out 
From  prudent  turret  and  redoubt 
And  in  the  millay  charge  amain 
To  fall  but  yet  to  rise  again  ! 

In  Samoa,  they  called  Stevenson 
'  Tusitala,'  indicating  demigod,  messenger, 
and  bard,  and  the  name  would  have  fitted 
Drummond  as  well.  In  Africa  they  called 
Drummond  by  a  name  which  signifies  the 
gazer  or  seer,  and  that  title  would  have 
equally  fitted  Stevenson.  The  men  were 
separate  in  their  career,  and  differentiated 
in  faculty,  yet  there  was  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  outlook  and  work. 

Stevenson  came  to  himself  by  variation 
from  his  ancestry  ;  Drummond  by  evolu 
tional  conformity.  Both  were  teachers 
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and  winners  of  men,  having  the  same 
attractiveness  and  power  of  charm.  Each 
had  an  ample  gift  of  lucid,  gracious, 
musical  speech.  They  resembled  each 
other  very  closely  in  their  childlikeness  ; 
both  retained  the  child's  heart  to  the  last. 
Stevenson,  in  '  The  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,'  and  Drummond  in  the  stories 
and  fables  written  for  children,  and  in  his 
articles  on  the  '  B.  B.',  showed  that  they 
had  the  spirit  of  a  child. 

Drummond's  course  of  life  was  largely 
determined  by  emergencies,  the  revival  of 
1873-5  being  the  first  gripping  influence, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Science  Chair  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  the 
second.  He  wras  trained  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  but  by  some 
subtle  aversion  or  reserve  he  never  took  the 
title  Rev.,  nor  even  acted  as  if  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  minister.  He  remained  a 
layman  (and  was  something  of  a  gipsy 
as  such)  though  he  became  a  Professor. 

What  there  was  in  his  mind  against  the 
ministry  has  not  been  explicitly  shown. 
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One  might  suspect  it  was  an  antipathy  to 
Hebrew,  for  he  and  a  companion  in  examin 
ation  hid  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  coal 
scuttle  and  so  escaped  drill  in  the  Jewish 
tongue.  But  there  was  something  deeper 
than  that,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Drummond  was  an  outsider  in  relation 
to  his  Church. 

His  first  departure  from  the  traditions 
of  his  sect  was  made  visible  in  his  book 
'  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.' 
This  was  in  preparation  all  through  his 
previous  career.  Though  he  had  no  school 
training  in  Natural  Science,  he  had  a  bent 
that  way,  and  at  college  followed  it.  He 
did  not  care  for  Classics,  but  went  heartily 
for  Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and 
Geology,  and  won  the  class  medal  for  the 
latter.  He  followed  Geology  specifically, 
and  through  it  was  led  into  consideration 
of  Natural  Law.  He  could  not  be  a 
merely  technical  Geologist,  but  must  be  a 
spiritual  interpreter  of  the  rocks. 

As  a  boy  Stevenson  drew  a  picture  of  a 
man.  '  Mother,'  he  said,  '  I've  drawed  a 
man  ;  now  I  will  draw  his  soul.'  With 
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the  same  kind  of  proclivity  for  inwards, 
Drummond  wanted  to  represent  the  soul 
of  the  rocks,  the  spiritual  idea  which  they 
embodied. 

The  publication  of  '  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World '  was  to  the  Church  a 
startling  announcement  of  a  revolution. 
Nowhere  in  its  Standards  nor  in  its  ministry 
had  the  Church  dealt  with  Nature  except 
to  declare  its  insufficiency  and  corruption. 
Its  sole  way  to  God  was  through  the  Bible. 
The  function  of  the  preacher  was  to  ex 
pound  the  supernatural  revelation.  Science 
was  regarded  as  superfluous,  if  not  Satanic. 

But  Drummond,  with  quiet  initiative, 
as  if  led  by  the  Spirit,  made  the  strange 
endeavour  of  enlisting  Science  for  Religion. 
He  introduced  Natural  Law  into  theological 
concern,  and  made  it  a  thing  for  religious 
consideration.  It  was  a  daring  innovation 
in  a  Calvinistic  circle,  and  orthodoxy  felt 
it  as  a  portent.  The  Church  quaked  and 
resented  the  commotion. 

But  Drummond  was  in  simple  earnest. 
He  felt  that  his  mission  lay  '  among  the 
forgotten  truths,  the  false  emphasis,  the 
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wrong  accent.'  He  changed  the  theo 
logical  verb  descriptive  of  God  from  '  was  ' 
to  '  is.'  He  had  an  original  prophetic 
message.  Nature  had  been  forgotten,  mis 
conceived  :  he  had  to  set  it  up  for  acknow 
ledgment  and  true  understanding.  The 
emphasis  had  been  put  on  the  supernatural, 
the  abnormal,  the  neonatural ;  he  had  to 
place  it  on  the  natural  on  the  scale  of 
universal  law.  The  accent  of  conventional 
theology  was  speculative  and  dogmatic  : 
he  felt  that  it  should  be  scientific  and 
evolutionary. 

Drummond  began  his  science  lectureship 
with  his  inbred  theology  unbroken.  He 
had  gone  through  his  university  career 
without  any  rift  of  thought.  His  bio 
grapher  says  :  '  At  the  very  point  at  which 
a  theological  student  is  most  disposed  to 
be  sceptical — the  close  of  his  first  session 
in  Theology — Drummond  accepted  ortho 
dox  Christianity,  not  after  any  passionate 
struggle  towards  the  contrary,  nor  with 
any  strength  of  original  thought,  but 
upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  issues  and 
after  serious  consideration.  The  absence 
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of  all  trace  of  revolt  is  characteristic. 
Drummond  never  appears  to  have  passed 
through  a  crisis  of  that  kind  ...  to  him 
the  Christian  experience  of  faith  was  not 
so  much  a  struggle  as  a  growth.' 

But  yet  he  did  abandon  the  grounds  on 
which  he  thought  as  a  student  '  for  others 
not  less  evangelical  nor  less  capable  of 
defending  a  true  revelation  in  scripture, 
but  more  rational  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  scripture  itself.' 

The  prosecution  of  Professor  William 
Robertson  Smith  set  him  athinking  about 
the  Bible  on  the  lines  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  and  led  him  to  abandon  the 
dogma  of  literal  inspiration.  That  was 
his  first  conscious  break  with  the  tradition 
of  his  fathers,  but  it  was  not  singular  for 
the  advanced  section  of  his  Church  virtually 
made  the  same  departure.  It  meant  much 
for  him.  '  His  religious  teaching  was  as 
much  based  upon  the  Bible  as  it  had  ever 
been ;  but  in  his  own  practical  use  of  the 
Bible  he  exercised  a  new  discrimination, 
and  he  often  said  that  the  critical  move 
ment  had  removed  very  many  difficulties 
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in  the  Old  Testament  which  puzzled  him, 
and  at  once  had  set  him  free  for  the  fuller 
appreciation  of  its  divine  contents.' 

But  Drummond  was  not  a  Biblicist,  nor  a 
Higher  Critic  ;  he  was  an  interpreter  of 
Nature.  While  others  took  to  do  with 
texts  he  had  to  concern  himself  with 
natural  facts.  His  first  essay  at  the 
exposition  of  Natural  Law  was  crude. 
His  poetic  sense  took  the  lead.  '  He 
looked  at  everything  with  the  eye  of  a 
poet  first,  and  as  a  man  of  science  after 
wards  '  ;  or  we  might  say  more  precisely 
he  was  an  idealist  in  Science. 

But  there  were  distractions.  Human 
interests  touched  him  powerfully,  and 
concern  for  laws  had  to  wait  on  concern 
for  souls.  The  burden  of  sin  came  upon 
him  and  it  urged  him  to  take  part  in 
revival  meetings.  At  these  he  was  wel 
come  because  of  his  mesmeric  power  and 
unconventional  address.  It  was  here  that 
his  persistence  in  being  a  layman  held. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  parson  about  him 
and  hardly  a  manner  of  the  pulpit.  He 
was  fresh,  sane,  human,  and  his  evangel 
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had  power.  It  was  a  vindication  of  the 
method  of  Jesus  with  the  multitudes  and 
an  illustration  of  its  efficiency.  Though 
it  seemed  orthodox  in  form  it  was  new  in 
its  attitude  and  regenerative  in  its  spirit. 
It  was  in  fact  essentially  revolutionary, 
but  the  sincerity  and  sanctity  of  the  man 
justified  it.  The  ordinary  evangelist  de 
nounced  doubt  and  insisted  on  doctrine. 
Drummond  said,  '  Doubts  show  interest 
and  zeal :  pity  the  man  who  is  cocksure 
of  everything  in  Christianity.  Doubt  is 
one  of  the  most  blessed  states  a  man  can 
be  in.  It  is  the  purifier  of  thought.  Until 
he  has  doubted  and  then  thought,  faith  to 
a  man  is  mere  credulity.' 

Sceptics  were  attracted  to  him.  The 
'  perplext  in  faith  '  got  compassion.  Those 
who  could  not  believe  the  prescribed 
dogmas  were  encouraged.  He  said — '  to 
be  a  Christian  does  not  mean  that  you  must 
believe  in  all  the  various  doctrines.  Many 
a  man  with  no  doctrine  is  a  Christian.' 

The  dogmatists  looked  askance  at  him 
and  took  counsel  to  silence  or  remove  him. 

The   students   loved   him.     There   was 
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light  and  life  about  him.  He  told  them 
that  sins  were  not  bad  marks  put  opposite 
their  names  in  a  book,  which  some  one 
would  wash  away  and  they  should  be  fit 
for  the  kingdom.  '  There  is  no  more 
disastrous  view  that  you  can  possibly  take. ' 
It  was  very  heterodox  but  very  human. 

Drummond  made  himself  a  brother  to 
men,  but  still  Nature  had  him  by  the 
heart.  The  idea  of  evolution  needed  to  be 
assimilated  by  the  Church,  and  he  was  its 
spiritual  prophet. 

When  first  he  endeavoured  to  interpret 
Nature  his  inbred  orthodoxy  was  strong 
upon  him.  He  imagined  Nature  was 
Calvinistic.  The  Calvinism  of  Nature 
assumed  by  him  was  practically  the  thesis 
of  his  book.  He  saw  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  uphold  Calvinism  by  the  Bible 
only,  and  took  the  bold  course  of  asserting 
that  Nature  was  radically  Calvinian.  He 
hoped  to  win  a  new  and  final  victory  for 
Calvinism.  He,  like  Stevenson,  started 
literature  as  a  '  Shorter  Catechist/  but  in  a 
more  elaborate  and  specific  way.  But  as  he 
proceeded  the  authority  of  the  Catechism 
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receded.  In  his  preface  to  his  book  he  gives 
evidence  of  his  recession.  Speaking  of  his 
weekday  lectures  on  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  his  Sunday  talks  to  working  men  on 
subjects  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
he  tells  how  he  got  over  the  necessities 
of  the  case  by  keeping  the  two  depart 
ments  entirely  by  themselves.  '  They  lay 
at  opposite  poles  of  thought,  and  for  a 
time  I  succeeded  in  keeping  the  science 
and  the  religion  shut  off  from  one  another 
in  two  separate  compartments  of  my  mind. 
But  gradually  the  wall  of  partition  showed 
symptoms  of  giving  way.  The  two  founda 
tions  of  knowledge  also  slowly  began  to 
overflow  and  finally  their  waters  met  and 
mingled.  The  great  change  was  in  the 
compartment  which  held  the  religion. 
It  was  not  that  the  well  there  was  dried  ; 
still  less  that  the  fermenting  waters  were 
washed  away  by  the  flood  of  science.  The 
actual  contents  remained  the  same.  But 
the  crystals  of  former  doctrine  were  dis 
solved  ;  and  as  they  precipitated  themselves 
once  more  in  definite  form,  I  observed  that 
the  crystalline  system  was  also  changed.' 
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The  change  was  vital.  Although  Drum- 
mond  continued  to  speak  of  Christ,  Atone 
ment,  and  Salvation,  and  to  use  familiar 
terms,  his  words  had  a  new  significance. 
Indeed  they  had  another  sound  and  were 
ominous  of  terrible  heresy,  when  he 
said,  '  Christ  never  denounced  breadth, 
but  often  denounced  narrowness.  He 
loved  to  get  away  from  the  company  of 
the  narrow  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  and 
to  talk  with  inquiring  and  ingenuous 
minds.  He  loved  the  outsiders ;  he 
courted  their  society,'  the  bigots  knew 
that  he  was  not  of  them.  Drummond  was 
then  in  another  world  than  that  of  the 
Church,  but  his  entrance  into  it  was  so 
inevitable  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  an 
actual  change  of  sphere.  His  conversion 
was  all  the  deeper  being  unconscious. 

The  heresies  of  his  book  were  detected 
sharply.  '  No  volume  of  our  time  has 
provoked  more  bitter  and  passionate  blame. 
It  roused  both  the  odium  theologicum  and 
that  which  is  scarcely  less  savage,  the 
odium  scientificum. ' 

But  the  greater  opposition  awaited  his 
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greater  book,  '  The  Ascent  of  Man.'  Time 
passed  with  him  in  mission  work  and  travel, 
but  his  masterpiece  had  to  be  written.  His 
insight  had  deepened  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  regarding  Evolution  came  to  him 
for  fuller  utterance.  It  was  to  be  the 
regenerative  word  for  the  Church.  The 
orthodox  cosmogony  and  all  its  belongings 
had  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Church  had  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  evolution  idea,  and  with  an 
imaginative  inspiration  he  delivered  his 
reconstructive  message.  He  believed  it 
would  save  the  faith  of  the  Church  and 
give  it  a  new  hold  on  men. 

He  had  been  convicted  of  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  inner  feeling  of  Nature  and 
had  to  put  the  case  anew.  He  had  to 
show  that  '  love,  or  the  struggle  for  the 
life  of  others,'  is  the  law  most  deeply 
embedded  in  the  whole  life  of  the  universe, 
and  that  '  Evolution  is  revelation — the 
phenomenal  expression  of  the  divine,  the 
progressive  realization  of  the  ideal,  the 
ascent  of  Love.' 

He   introduced    new    analysis :     '  If    I 
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were  to  define  conversion  in  a  word  it  would 
be  adaptation  to  environment.'  '  Lead 
me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I.' 
'  That  is  Evolution.  It  is  the  development 
of  the  whole  man  in  the  highest  directions 
— the  drawing  out  of  his  spiritual  being.' 

He  alarmed  the  expounders  of  scripture. 
He  seemed  to  supersede  them  and  take 
Theology  and  Religion  out  of  their  hands. 
The  thunderbolts  of  the  Church's  Olympia 
were  seized  and  thrown  at  him.  In  his 
simplicity  he  was  surprised  that  his  ideas 
were  regarded  as  heretical.  He  had  never 
been  a  dogmatist.  The  dry  light  of  meta 
physical  speculation  was  not  his.  He 
was  an  evolutionist  in  religion,  a  spiritist 
in  doctrine.  As  a  poet  he  felt  and  believed : 
he  saw  with  the  soul. 

But  the  Church  which  had  staked  its 
dogmas  on  texts  and  raised  its  structure 
of  belief  on  the  Bible,  could  not  suffer  the 
removal  of  concern  to  natural  laws  and 
the  laying  in  Nature  a  new  foundation  for 
faith.  It  had  practically  '  Excommuni 
cated  Nature  from  the  moral  order  and 
religion  from  the  rational  order/  and  was 
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not  ready  to  accept  Drummond's  assertion 
of  '  Nature  as  the  sphere  of  the  God  of 
Love,  in  which  were  manifested  the 
characteristic  forces  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  self-sacrifice.'  That  seemed  equiva 
lent  to  belittling  or  dissolving  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  It  had  no  place  or  function 
for  the  man  who  spoke  of  nature  as  '  a 
sympathetic  background  to  human  life  and 
the  kindred  revelation  of  divine  intelli 
gence.' 

To  attempt  as  he  did  the  affirmation  of 
unity,  co-ordination,  and  adaptation  in 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
Nature  was  (to  orthodox  thought)  not 
only  a  waste  of  time  but  a  distraction,  if 
not  destruction  of  faith.  Whatever  took 
men's  thoughts  from  the  Bible  and  Christ 
was  insufferable,  and  so,  not  discerning  the 
need  of  Drummond's  work,  the  bigots  of 
the  Church  let  loose  their  wrath  against 
him.  He  was  deeply  pained.  He  had  put 
his  best  work  as  well  as  his  dearest  faith 
into  '  The  Ascent,'  and  was  indignant  at 
the  assassins  who  attacked  him.  He  felt, 
however,  that  he  was  heterodox  in  relation 
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to  the  Standards,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  was  tempted  to  '  trim.'  Regarding 
a  conference  at  which  he  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Moody  to  speak,  against  the  wishes 
of  others,  he  said  :  '  At  Xorthfield,  I  felt 
a  good  deal  out  of  it  and  many  fell  upon 
me  and  rent  me.  Before  the  close  of  the 
conference  I  struck  an  orthodox  vein,  and 
retrieved  myself  a  little.  But  it  was  not  a 
happy  time.' 

That  sort  of  thing  lowered  Drummond 
spiritually,  and  he  could  not  bear  it.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  he 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
affirming  that  '  the  principle  of  the  Atone 
ment  was  a  law  of  Nature  .  .  .  that  up 
and  down  the  whole  of  God's  creation  the 
one  law  of  life,  the  supreme  condition  of 
progress,  the  sole  law  of  the  future  is 
Christ's  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  self.'  That 
seemed  like  placing  Darwin  before  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Church's  difficulty  was  with  baggage. 
How  could  it,  at  the  call  of  the  Evolutionist, 
get  rid  of  its  dogmatic  impedimenta  ? 
With  what  decency  could  it  forsake  or  put 
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away  its  Standards  ?  It  had  raised  the 
'  sappy  unction  '  around  Genesis  :  how 
could  it  transfer  emotion  to  evolutionary 
processes  ? 

Such  a  situation  was  amusing  to  a 
humorist  like  Stevenson.  In  his  free  and 
easy  way  he  could  look  and  laugh — 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  or  t'other  place  ? 
There's  nothing  under  Heav'n  so  blue 
That's  fairly  worth  the  travelling  to. 

But  Drummond  was  too  serious  over 
his  case  to  take  it  lightly.  He  took  the 
assassination  to  heart,  and  died  of  its 
wounds.  His  book  lies  at  the  door  of  his 
Church  as  an  indictment  of  its  maltreat 
ment  of  Nature,  and  its  misreading  of 
human  history.  Apart  altogether  from  its 
merits,  which  are  many,  its  aim  should  have 
secured  sympathy  for  it.  Even  if  it  was, 
as  Benjamin  Kidd  said,  '  Not  so  much 
science  as  the  poetry  of  science,'  it  repre 
sented  a  commendable  endeavour.  One 
would  have  thought  his  Church  \vould 
have  been  proud  of  a  man  who  could  write 
such  a  book.  There  were  some  in  it  who 
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honoured  him.  As  his  biographer  says, 
'  They  were  not  concerned  whether 
Drummond  made  out  a  case  for  the 
spiritual  laws  which  he  illustrated,  nor 
whether  his  main  thesis,  that  physical 
law  continues  within  the  spiritual  sphere, 
had  been  proven.  It  was  enough  for 
them  that  they  encountered  a  teacher 
who  expounded,  defended,  and  enforced 
their  deepest  religious  experiences  upon 
what  appeared  to  be  the  dominant  intel 
lectual  methods  of  their  generation.' 

But  the  Free  Church  was  founded  on 
other  methods.  It  began  badly  by  sacri 
ficing  its  thinkers  to  its  Standards. 
Amongst  its  first  acts  was  the  refusal  to 
ordain  for  its  ministry  the  ablest  of  the 
Disruption  students,  Peter  Hately  Waddell, 
because  he  could  not  sign  the  Confession 
of  Faith  as  a  whole.  It  continued  the 
wrong  sacrifice,  and  silenced  Walter 
Chalmers  Smith,  the  poet  preacher,  threat 
ened  Marcus  Dods  over  his  liberal  treat 
ment  of  '  Revelation,'  ejected  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  and  virtually  shelved 
Drummond. 
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There  was  no  overt  prosecution  of 
Drummond,  but  there  was  official  sup 
pression  of  his  teaching. 

That  preference  of  the  Standards  un 
doubtedly  prevented  originality  and  pro 
duced  obscurantic  theologic  thought. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  greatest 
Scots  theologian  of  our  day — Andrew 
Fairbairn — was  an  anti-Calvinist.  And  it 
has  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Presbyterian 
sects  have  rendered  any  free  and  happy 
expression  possible  only  by  modifying 
their  Calvinism,  either  by  '  Declaratory 
Acts  '  or  allowed  variation. 

The  whole  history  of  the  seventy  years 
since  the  Disruption  illustrates  the  mis 
chief  of  the  dogmatic  temper,  and  vindi 
cates  the  idealists  like  Stevenson  and 
Drummond.  Drummond  would  have  been 
the  last  to  assert  any  resemblance  between 
his  book  and  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and 
yet  they  are  products  of  the  same  kind — 
interpretations  of  Nature  through  the 
spiritual  imagination.  Kelman,  in  his 
book  on  Stevenson,  says,  '  Christ  was  a 
poet,  and  no  man  can  understand  him 
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whose  method  is  that  of  mere  logical 
prose.  At  every  point,  Christ's  inexpress- 
ibleness  in  formula  is  manifest.  His  words 
elude  the  literalist,  and  strike  home  with 
a  far  subtler  and  more  penetrating  stroke 
than  anything  he  can  understand.'  The 
Church  which  persists  in  treating  Jesus 
as  a  literalist  and  making  his  metaphors 
into  dogmas,  cannot  appreciate  men  like 
Stevenson  and  Drummond.  Yet  they  are 
its  regenerators. 

Freedom  is  far,  rest  far.     Thou  art  with  life 
Too  closely  woven,  nerve  with  nerve  intwined  : 
Service  still  craving  service,  love  for  love, 
Love  for  dear  love,  still  suppliant  with  tears. 
Alas,  not  yet  thy  human  task  is  done  ! 

Drummond  had  his  mannerisms  and 
tentatives  (his  vanities  also)  but  he  re 
mained  honest  and  open  withal.  He 
acquired  the  art  of  touching  men  and 
managing  boys,  and  had  a  pardonable 
pride  in  his  power.  He  knew  the  implica 
tions  of  personal  influence  and  had  his 
invincible  rules  for  his  meetings.  He  was 
strong-minded  but  no  bigot.  When  he 
was  in  Boston,  and  looking  to  Harvard 
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College  for  students  to  address,  he  had  an 
enlarging  experience  which  he  thus  states  : 
'  Harvard  College  (the  college  of  Lowell, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Fiske,  etc.)  is  the 
college  of  the  county,  and  under  Unitarian 
auspices,  so  that  I  was  told  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  anything  there,  but  the 
work  was  really  better  than  anywhere.  I 
lived  with  one  of  the  Professors,  a  Unit 
arian,  but  I  found  no  difference  between 
him  and  myself,  and  I  never  saw  a  lovelier 
Christian  home.  I  have  come  away  with  a 
new  idea  of  the  Unitarians  or  at  least  of 
some  of  them.'  Prophetically  did  Emerson 
say  : 

Nor  knowest  them  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbour's  creed  hath  lent. 

Perhaps  the  best  legacy  that  Drummond 
left  is  his  '  men. '  '  In  nearly  every  town 
of  our  country,  in  every  British  Colony,  in 
India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  converts  or 
disciples  of  his  who  gratefully  trace  to  him 
the  beginnings  of  their  moral  power,  are 
labouring  steadfastly  and  often  brilliantly 
in  every  profession  of  life.' 

In  his  last  moments  Drummond  '  talked, 
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half-dreaming,  about  John's  Gospel.'  We 
may  imagine  that  through  his  darkening 
mind  there  flitted  a  consciousness  like 
that  expressed  in  Stevenson's  lines — 

I  sit  within  a  blaze  of  light 
Held  high  above  the  dusky  sea. 


:>  pp.,  with  Fortran 
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